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liberal." Creighton and Acton had their little quarrels, but
upon this estimate of More they are in complete agreement.
Froude also agrees, except that his respect for Henry VIII
will not allow of that monarch retaining the part of More's
misleader, a role which in Froude's pages has to be under-
taken by the Roman Catholic Church: it was that which
turned the " genial philosopher " into the " merciless bigot."
Thirty years ago, the great English biographer and
organiser of English biography, Sidney Lee, expressed the
traditional English view of More:
" None who read the Utopia can deny that its author
drank deep of the finest spirit of his age. There is
hardly a scheme of social or political reform that has
been enunciated in later epochs of which there is no
definite adumbration in More's pages. But he who
passes from the speculations of More's Utopia to the
record of More's subsequent life and writings will
experience a strange shock. Nowhere else is he likely
to be faced by so sharp a contrast between precept and
practice, between enlightened and vivifying theory in
the study, and adherence in the workaday world to the
unintelligent routine of bigotry and obscurantism. By
the precept and theory of his Utopia More cherished and
added power to the new light. By his practical conduct
in life he sought to extinguish the illuminating forces to
which his writing offered fuel.
" The facts of the situation are not open to question
. . . Sir Thomas More's career propounds a riddle
which it is easier to enunciate than to solve."
Yet one thing is clear. There is no sixteenth-century
Englishman as to whom there exists more intimate informa-
tion. If we wish to solve the " riddle of his career," there is
no one whose motives we can learn to appreciate so fully.
More's son-in-law, William Roper,c* knowing at this day no
one man living, that of him and of his doings understood so
much as myself," wrote, in Queen Mary's reign, his deeply
understanding notes on More's life. Nicholas Harpsfield, in
the same reign, wrote a careful official biography. An even
more elaborate biography by More's nephew, William
Rastell, has been lost, but some priceless fragments remain.
Had it not been for Rastell, much of More's written work
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